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some serious thinking about liter- 
ature as general education, and the 
warm hospitality of the FSU de- 
partment. 

Sarah Herndon, FSU, headed the 
program committee and was. as- 
sisted by Edward Foster, Paul 
Haines, James Preu, William Ran- 
del, and — Local ‘Dab 
rangements were m 
ney Adams, Olive Cross 
Jepsen, George Yost, with = 
Maginnis as chairman. 

After luncheon, Dean Edwin R. 
Walker ted SECEA genially 
but included a word of thoughtful 
comment. “If a physicist, a biolo- 
- a social scientist is to be 

inted, you can get a reliable 
ja ent of his qualifications. If 
you want a philosopher [Dean 
Walker is a philosopher] or any- 
one in literature the humani- 
ties, you can’t get a judgment be- 
eause of the confusion of pu Tposes 
and standards in these fields. 

President Nathan C. Starr di- 
rected the brief business meeting. 
Max Goldberg was in fine form as 
he presented the recent achieve- 
ments and the plans of CEA. From 
President Ernest E. i came 
wired greetings and a — 
ful 
met to msider “The 
State Samanities Plan” and 
about Linguistics.” 

Lift Up Our Eyes 

The after-dinner affair, Presi- 
dent Starr presiding, moved 
through music and the humorous 
a of FSU President Doak 

pbell to its chief subject, Dr. 
Harry Warfel of the 
of Florida on “What’s Wrong wi 
the Novel?” The charges against 
American novel, 
are dull plots, sameness 
of material, for the sake 
lack of under- 
g of ey the reader wants. 
The novel has inherited the place 
of the epic poem and must tell a 
good story of more than tem 
ary significance; it must re ~ 
the mind questing for answers to 
fundamental human problems. 
American life, Dr. Warfel believes, 
is much healthier, much more re- 
solute than the life pictured in 
the novel. 


and “More 


Business 
The sweaty business of the day 
was a conference on Literature as 
General Education, continuing the 
ee of the 1951 Georgia Tech 
and bringing together all 
of the 75 members atten The 
first session, 9:15 to 11 President 
Starr spoke briefly of the situa- 
tion of our sophomore courses in 
literature; Paul Haines opened up 
four areas which might be con- 
the group voted to dis- 
cuss the student and the aims of 
the course; Edward Foster out- 
lined plans for the second and 
sessions. Then the general 


groups went off 


arranged ‘small 


at 2:30, the correlated results of 
the small-group discussions were 
on the blackboard. The aims for 
literature as general education 


should be first, fost e and un- 
derstandi for moral 
second, skill in reading, in expres- 
sion, criticism; enjoy- 


ment and aesthetic experience. 
The rankings by the groups were 
ura|reflected by a system of weights 
used in e summarizing step. 
The crude phrasing is unfair to 
the more closely worded state- 
ments of the up reports, but 
it does at least l three real and 
distinguishable aims. 

Knowledge & Understanding 

Then nearly two hours of y 
cussion. Did we wish to accept 
“moral” growth as an aim? - 
vin S. Brown objected to the popu- 
lar understanding of that term 
“moral.” Nathan Starr suggested 
“spiritual,” and this term won ma- 
By The chairman re- 

at the strongly religious 
na would seem to suggest 
that every member of a depart- 
ment could be obliged to teach 
certain works which are appeal- 
ing as “understanding” only to the 
orthodox Christian. The group 
Sitried other alternatives; in quick 
straw-votes neither “values” nor 
“wisdom” won a ma: It 
decided to accept “ 
understanding” of the 
statement, leaving the tricky - 
tion—of what?—and other 
cult related queries for later ex- 
ploration. 
Dulce et Utile 

Prof. Reaver ke of the need 
for considering the work of liter- 
ature as a whole and the reading 
of it as a whole process. The 
group accepted this view by voting 
to consider “en joyment,” “under- 
standing,” “skill” in this order as 
outcomes of a_ single 
“Skill,” as a major outcome, was 
eliminated. Thus the grou 
r-|left with “enjoyment” and “un- 
derstanding” as major aims, with 
a slight majority favoring “un- 
derstanding” for heavier emphasis. 
Horace had said “dulce et utile,” 
not too bad for an oldtimer. 


Lower the Sights? 
Prof. Herndon reported on group 
comments concerning the student. 
Little had been written on this 
painful subject, but there was one 
shattering suggestion that the ba- 
sic course be planned to bring en- 
joyment and understanding to the 
“C” student. We were too tired 
to give that one the 
which it deserves. 
The meeting closed with deci- 
sions to send notes on the con- 
ference to members, to collect ti- 
tles of “great teaching pieces,” to 
obtain a show of opinion on the 
conference procedure. e 
turned in showed two out of 


approving; 32 of the 75 present 
at the i session were re- 
porting at the 


cards | i 
three 


Brooklyn) 

— CEA In 
plore the 
strengthen colle 
in English, within framework 
of liberal and general education, 
so as to give English majors more 
effective preparation for execu- 
tive careers in business and indus- 
try?” Attention will be given 
not only to the needs of such ex- 
ecutives in the wa 
tence but also in the arts of 
man relationships and civic = 
sponsibility. Methods of systema- 
tic liaison between college Eng- 
lish departments and business ex- 
ecutives will be explored. 

Representatives of business and 
industry will join with universi 
administrators and college Engli: 
teachers in attempting to solve 
the central 
Institute. ere will 
and workshop 
opportunity will or 
the valuable by-products resulting 
from informal, personal talk out- 
side the sessions themselves. 

This is the tentative 
(members will be lodged at Ham- 
lin House; a will be held 
at Skinner Hall): Registration, 
10-11 a.m., Thursday, June 12,— 
11 a.m., Skinner Auditorium, Gen- 
eral Session, followed by luncheon. 
2-5 p.m., discussion groups in va- 
rious rooms of Skinner Hall. 6:30 
Banquet at the Lord Jeffery Inn. 
13. 9 am. second 
round of discussion group meet- 
ings. 11 a.m. third round of dis- 
cussion group meetings. 12:30 
Luncheon. 2 p.m. Concluding Gen- 
eral Session. Institute to be con- 
cluded by 5 p.m. 

The Institute proceedings will be 
published and widely circulated. 

The estimated cost of registra- 
tion, board and room, for the two- 
day Institute is $20.00. 

The Institute is not limited to 
members of the College English 
Association and its regional li- 
ates. All interested are cordially 
— to attend as Institute mem- 

rs. 


Skill and Artistry in Planning 


Our members took away from 
Tallahassee a consensus of judg- 
course so col- 
lected in advance by . Hern- 
don, of fourteen specific courses 
given in the region. At a later 
meeting of officers, it was decided | ; 
to continue study of the general 
program throughout the year. 
Perhaps the problem is to close 
the gap between broad aims and 
the actual experience of the stu- 
dent as he reads the works which 
we choose for him. 


Are the leaders of SECEA strik- 


on all of the one hundred depart- 
ments of the region? Perish every 
part of that They know 


roblem for the} set 
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SECEA Experiments With Group ke 1952 CEA INSTITUTE 
niv.), -|by “resource men, i 
hassee, brought together the criti-|them for short periods. f aires of Massachusetts 
cal insight of Dr, Harry Warfel,| When the general meeting began Robert T.; President Ralph Van Meter, pose 


William L. Machmer, Dean Frank 
Prentice Rand (Liberal Arts), Dean 


Institute to the attention of our 


Although it was not the sole em- 
phasis, a sizeable place was given 
to ‘What Employers Expect from 
College Courses in a 
and Communication.’... I should 
rather like to come. 


“Your plans for an 
almost overwhelm me, but I am 
really delighted to see that I have 
stimulated so much activity... I 
will do anything I can to help out”. 
CLYDE E. HENSON 

Michigan State 


“I will send a copy of your 
letter to The University of Neb- 
raska Deans of Arts and Sciences, 
Engineering, Business Administra- 
tion, Law, Agriculture, Student 
Affairs (in charge of placements), 
and to the State Department of 
Instruction. I will repare a 
brief statement about the Institute 
for the Bill Board, the weekly 
bulletin which goes to all members 
of the University faculty... You 
have stated the problem well...” 

MAMIE J. MEREDITH 
Univ. of Nebraska 


Goldberg, Director, 
Maxwell 

1952 CEA Institute, 11 Old Chapel, 
Univ. of Mass., Amherst, Mass. 
that “a course is right 
it is richly rewarding ~* 
dents and the iustrecters of 
individual college”. 


ven by a single 


ment.” et, they believe, 
skill 


George Marston (Engineering) 
have warmly endorsed the Insti- Pins 
tute. 
“T am — the matter of the 
and ineering, also the man who 
heads Business’ English and his 
colleagues...” 
HARRY WARSEL, FSU 
“There is a close connection in 
}my mind between the CCCC con- ae 
your back on its ears 
a ‘Functional to 
Communication.’ . . . For partic- 
= lular emphasis you wish to give es 
. | the Institute, I shall just jot down aS 
on a separate sheet some suggested ie 

topics and names.” a 
STRANG LAWSON, Colgate 
mes involves several 
part- 4 
“there 

artis- 

y in choosing titles as we make i 
d remake courses, these quali- 
es have partly atrophied because ae 
logies.” Getting, 
rvey antho , 

, using the ideas of their 
rs, they are to re- 
cover skill and artistry plan- 

ng toward a single “perfect|ning.” They believe that the re- : 

ourse” to be somehow forced up-|sources of literature are* bound- 

: less and that they can be used by oe 
the college teacher of English. ~ 
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SO CLEAR IN HIS GREAT 
OFFICE 


For the full story behind the 
history-making April CEA Critic 
supplement, we must go back at 
least two years—to that Yale 
i of the NECEA which 
the beginning of a new 
era in CEA-MLA relations. In a 
formal session, William Riley 
Parker brought MLA greetings to 
the conference, and said, in part: 
“IT am glad that emphasizes 
one thing—teaching, while MLA 
stresses another—research. It is 
sheer folly to argue about which 
is the more important—teac 
or research. Both are important 
and mutually interde ent.” He 

icted that would in- 
crease its usefulness as an over- 
all gem of professional coordin- 
ation cooperation. Informal- 
ly, Bill later added: “Let’s not 
leave this on the level of general 
sentiments. What, specifically, 
can we do?” 

Since then, for CEA, the list of 
specifics become _ sizeable. 
Bill Parker, John Fisher, 
others of the 


cooperation in 


national 
CEA meetings. 
MLA committees in New York and 
Detroit. Too, CEA has worked 
out very satisfactory relations 
with two regional MLA grou 
RMMLA and SAMLA. In New 
England and other areas, MLA 
a have been generous in the 
time and effort they have devoted 
to CEA programs; and their coun- 
sel has been invaluable. 

Bill Parker himself has given 
his moral support and his by 
sonal endorsement to our CEA 
lo on behalf of the dis- 
po among our colleagues— 
our self-styled “Oakies in mortar- 
boards”; and he has talked more 
than once of ways of providing 
us with more time er re- 
sources to extend our “admirable 
doings.” 

Conversely, it was a CEA na- 
tional president and former execu- 
tive secretary—Bob Fitzhugh— 
who served as press relations of- 
(ficer to the 1950 annual MLA ses- 
sions; and a glance at the roster 
of national A officers and di- 
rectors will reveal a number of 
names well-known for service in 


MLA. 

The po but essentially good- 
natured exchange between Ed Fos- 
ter and Bill Parker in the editor- 
ial columns of The Critic (Jan. 
and Feb.) is indicasive of the 
CEA-MLA spirit of give-and-take 
now generally prevailing. Ed Fos- 
ter unhesitatingly functioned as 
traditional CEA gadfly. The Cri- 
tic itself gladly gave —— 
Bill’s witty retort, which likewise 
pulled no punches; and it printed 
Bill’s citation of addresses 
urging scholarship to become vi- 
tal, relevant, and available to the 
student and the general public. 

And it was in The CEA Critic 
that Bill Parker’s philosophic and 
statesmanlike declaration appear- 
ed: “MLA, long aware of the re- 
lations of scholarship to teaching, 
does intend to spell out the im- 
plications of such truths as it can 
grasp in this confused world where 
a primary interest in one thing 
is so often construed as lack of 


-|interest in anything else.” 


The combined PMLA reprint 
which is this month’s Critic sup- 
plement is proof-positive of the 
earnestness of this intention. In 
themselves, the two reprinted ad- 
dresses (Stanley Pargellis’ “Dou- 
ble or Quits” and Warner G. 
Rice’s “Our Ph.D.’s—Where Do 
They Go from Here?”) close in 
on the problems, respectively, of 
making the fruits of scholarship 
at once more significant intrin- 
sically and more attractively avail- 
able to the layman, and of making 
graduate study more relevant to 
teaching. 

In furnishing this reprint to 
all CEA members, Bill Parker has 


cious notion that primary interest 
in one thing necessitates lack of 
interest in anything else; and the 
degree of his commitment to the 
both-and ideal of the humanist 
who is at once scholar and teach- 
er. 

This Parker hath been so clear 
in his great office he makes us 
hope that, if for no other reason 
than pride in our own CEA, we 
will respond with like amplitude 


of mind. 
MLA secretariat have! in college 


In our primary interest 
teaching, we must not 


further demonstrated the strength | and 
hing |of his protest against the falla- 


A Critic Scoop? 
On a Saturday afternoon in late 


November, we were chatting with | 


Dr. Benjamin Fine in his Times 
Annex office. We were swin —< 
homeward from one of our fiel 
trips to spot-check damage done 
by current dislocations, and to pic- 
ture the outlook. 

When we stated that English, 
history, and other humanistic and 
liberal studies had been hardest 
hit, the Times education editor 
registered. He looked at us sharp- 
ly and said (not his precise 
words): There’s an idea for an 
article. We could write around 
to the colleges and find out what’s 
happening with the liberal arts 

How much of a drop in student 
enrolment in the liberal arts, com- 
jared with that in other fields? 

hat has been the effect on liberal 
arts teachers? 


Weeks went by without any 
signs. Finally, when our _pa- 
tience was almost exhausted, it 
appeared—a front-page article, in 
the Sunday Times for March 9. 
It ran to about fifty-six inches 
and spilled over on to e 66. 
Its head: “Colleges Shift from the 
Arts as Students Call for Science.” 

The following passages caught 
our eye: 

“Some institutions report they 
will be forced to dismiss 20 to 30 
per cent of their instructors. A 
study of these figures indicates 
the most drastic cuts will be in 


to|the humanities and liberal arts... 


“College authorities report that 
while they can retain all their 
chemistry, physics and applied 
science professors, they must re- 
duce the rolls of full-time profes- 
sors of English, foreign languages, 
and the humanities. Indeed, the 
fields of foreign languages, —. 


lish, and history seem to be 
est hit.” 

In one of our own field —— 
(“Where Do We Go m 
Here?”), we had written, for the 
December Critic: 

“In terms of displaced college 
teachers, the humanities have been 
hardest hit, and, among them, 
English has had the worst of it... 
American higher education is 
living on the edge of a volcano, 
which may erupt at any moment, 


with devastating effects on student 
enrollment teaching person- 
nel. The humanities are in an 


especially exposed situation.” 


suffer a lack of interest in the 
research so strongly emphasized 
by MLA. Over the quickening 
stream of humane learning, a new 
brid is being built between 
teaching and research. It must 
have a firm foundation at each 
end. By being members of CEA 
MLA, many of us are helping 
to insure this twofold firm an- 
chorage. MLA-CEA cooperation 
in the current Critic supplement 
will result, we hope, in many more 
MLA members among our CEA 
ranks. We thus strengthen both 
ends of our professional span. 
(Address MLA membership ap- 
plications to: William Riley Park- 
er, executive secretary, Modern 
Language Association of America, 


100 Washington Square East, New 
York 3, New York.) 


Comment 
“...Henson’s article on placing 
English majors. We need to doa 
lot more of just that kind of mis- 
sionary work.” 
JOSEPH JONES 
Univ. of Texas 


By JAMES I. BROWN 
University of Minnesota 


Efficient Reading 


@ 65 selections 

@ Check questions 

@ Written exercises 

@ Answer keys, timing aids 
@ Progress record blanks 


Ready this month 


D. C. HEATH 
AND COMPANY 


YOU USE A HANDBOOK 
IN FRESHMAN ENGLISH 


HAVE NOT YET SEEN 
THE ATTRACTIVE NEW 


HARPER 
HANDBOOK 
of 

COLLEGE | 
COMPOSITION 


By George S. Wykoff 
and Harry Shaw 


Please write for a copy 
$2.75 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
49 East 33d Street, New York 16 


Published This Month 
LITERATURE 
of WESTERN 
CIVILIZATION 


Louis _G. Locke, Mary Bald- 
win College; JOHN P. KiRsy, 
Randolph-Macon Woman’s Col- 
lege; and M. E. Porter, In- 
diana University. 

Organized chronologically in 
seven parts, from Homer to 
Faulkner, this new anthology 
is designed for the basic litera- 
ture or humanities course. 
Introductions to the parts (with 135 
appropriate plates) provide a concise 
literary history and correlate the selec- 
tions with the arts and culture. Careful 
balance recognizes the work of U. S. 
and modern writers. Translations of 
highest quality. Biographical nots. 
In two volumes. 


Renaissance 
pages, 60 illus. 
The Ronald Press Company 


15 East 26th Street, New York 10 


‘ 
| 
if 
Gordon Keith Chalmers, Kenyon College 
Recs Kathrine Koller, University of Rochester | 
Norman Holmes Pearson, Yale University 
George 8. Wykoff, Purdue University 
Associate Member, American Council on Education | 
Leys (All official mail clo College English Association, 
eee 11 Old Chapel, University of Massachusetts, 
= English Association. 
Rat 
4 
2 
| 
Volume Through the Renaissance 
Noi! 840 pages, 75 illus. 


Fea 
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The on the langue SECEA NYCEA 
reater CEA Program, A will present “New| yY. visit wi Southeastern i 
Pe Meeting, Bates Colle Fields of ei mt for English College Tegtith homeeieties ve to Spring Meeting, Univ. of Roch- 
P. Ave., (at 69th St.,), ’ , | Teachers”. & short talk followedjall of us such a sense unity ester, ss April 5. George Nesbitt 
8 p.m. sharp (business meeting at|by a quution with the national association and | (Hamilton) elected president; Wil- 


7:15). Friday, May 9. 

Panel Discussion: “What Kind 
of Freshman English Course Shall 
We Teach?” 

Participants: Aileen Traver Kit- 


All college erik teachers and 
—— interested are cordially in- 


Executive Committee: Carl Le-|E 
fevre, Pace College; Thomas O 


chen (Columbia, co-author with|Mabbott, Hunter; Haskell Block, 
Charles C. Fries, “Preface Queens. 

in = 

hart Dictionary): “The Place Spring Meetings i 3, Trini 

Linguistics and Grammar”.|College, Hartford. wit 
s. Johnson (NYU, Ass’t Sec’y liams (Trinity), chair- 
MLA): “The Place of Literature”.|man. Registration:  10:30-11:00, 
Paul Kaczander (Assoc. Producer,|Chem. Bldg. Lobby. Business ses- 


Walt Framer Productions TV, 
“Strike It Rich”, “The Big Pay- 
off”; lecturer in communication, 
evening division, Pace College): 
“The Place of Mass Media”. 
Moderator: Maxwell H. Goldberg 


April 
Fifth Edition of 
Writing 
and Thinking 
Foerster 
Steadman 
McMillan 


The new Writing and 
Thinking combines the 
fruits of modern scholar- 
ship in linguistics and 
usage with the full cov- 
erage of the previous 
edition. The major di- 
visions are retained: A 
Handbook of Composi- 
tion and a Handbook 
of Revision. 


Houghton Mifflin 
Company 


EXCURSIONS 
INTO 
PRACTICAL 
COMPOSITION 


By GARLAND GREEVER 


This text for courses in 
Freshman composition con- 
tains 136 theme-length writ- 
ings illustrating the practical 
aspects of written commun- 
ication. Each selection is 
followed by five suggested 
topics which the student 
may elect to develop in a 
somewhat similar manner. 
The text is divded into 
three parts: Functional Writ- 
ing, Skillful Writing, and 
Imaginative Writing. 


Appleton-Century-Crofts 


35 W. 32nd St., New York I, N. Y. 


sion: 11:00-11:15, 
Holmes Pearson 
ings by Acting 
Hughes, of Trini 
11:15-12:30 Wi Carlos Wil- 
liams: Readings and comments. 
1:00 Lunch. 2:00-3:00 Campus 
tour. 3:00-4:00 Group meetings, 
first series. 4 :00-5:00 Group 
meetings, second series. 5:00 Tea. 
6: Dinner, followed by 
en up in 
fhe m: Teaching Homer — 
leader, Fred Gwynn ( egie In- 
tern in General Education, Yale). 
The Teacher Reads Poetry Aloud— 
leader, Thomas Parkinson (Wes- 
leyan). Intercollegiate Coopera- 
tion in the Classroom e.g. in Teach- 
Henry James—leaders, Harry 
(Wellesley). Weaching Robert 
ellesley rt 
Frost — leader, William G. O’Don- 
nell (Univ. of Mass.). 
Frank Norvish and his North- 
eastern Recorder Sextet will 
sent a program of Elizabe 


music. 
Penn CEA 

Spring ee Sat., Apr. 19, 
Franklin & Marshall, Lancaster. 

All college English teachers are 
cordially invited to attend. 

Program chairman (source of de- 
Longed Kenneth E. 

ngsdo ept. of English, Frank- 

Marshail College, Lancas- 

ter, 


Pres. Norman 


rogram: 
10:00 a.m. Registration (Fack- 
enthal Library, F and M). 

10:30 a.m. Morning Session 
(Anspach Room, Fackenthal Li- 
brary). “A Word of Welcome”, 
Ray Adams (Head, Dept. of Eng- 
lish, F and M). “What Are the 
Responsibilities of an English De- 
partment?”, a panel discussion; 
participants: Ernest Earnest (Tem- 
ple), Wayne C. Booth and John 
Ashmead (Haverford), Nelson 
Francis (F and M). 

12:30 p.m. Luncheon Session 
(John Wright Room, Hotel Bruns- 
wick), N. Queen and Chestnut Sts.). 
Speaker: Ray Armstrong (Lehigh), 


“Can Undergraduates Evaluate 
Their Teachers?” Chairman: Wil- 
liam Watt (Lafayette). 

2:00 p.m. Afternoon Session 
(Hotel er: Ste- 
phen Whicher /( ore), 


tory in the Problem of Non-Cum- 
munication between Modern Poet 
and Modern Reader”. Chairman: 
Perry Kendig (Muhlenberg). 
3:15 p.m. Business 
Election of officers for 1952-53. 
Registration Fee $2.25 ($1.75 for 
the luncheon, the rest for —— 
ses)p payable 
F and 


Spring Mee 


Sat., 
y 10, with pro- 
Lansing. Set, follows: re. 


of kinship with the other regional 
groups that we feel a debt of grat- 
itude to you and to the College 

nglish Association, which gener- 


oO. ous your visit possible. 
could 


tell every present 

member of our regional 
group the importance of belonging 
to the national association. I see 
the problem this way. As mem- 
bers of a regional group we will 
find it difficult to achieve a sense 
of unity and continuity unless we 
attend the regional meeting—our 
only unifying action. As _ the 
meeting place is moved from one 
area to another in our large re- 
gion we shall find a varying mem- 
bership. I hope to meet always a 
number of the faithful, but I know 
that the problem of missing classes 
and traveling several hentved miles 
attend only when the is 
within a hundred miles. 

Because we have no ee 
to hold us together and | srneenove 
have no relations with ups > 
our neighborin ng states, 
vital to our health and growth tha’ 
you of wha The Critic keep 
aware of t our regional groups 
are doing and ~~ 

e 


In stret ue of mem- 


meetings 
ve been stimulating, and The 
Critic alive and as useful as any- 
thing a teacher can find. But I 
want you to know your importance 
to the regional groups and to en- 
gage in a campaign to make every 
regional member a national member 

as well. 
JACK WALKER 


Georgia Tech. 
gistration; in 
Business and Industry for Non- 
Teaching ioe 11, Freshman 

lish and Gen eral’ ggg 12, 
Lunch, with after-topic 
Should MCEA Be Doing?; 1 Wis0, 


Panel on After the Freshmen, What 
Then?, with a member on each of 
three divisions, The Unready (lin- 
guistic area in Program Letter 
sense), The Unwilling (spiritual 
values), and The Unrequired 
(teaching non-majors at various 
levels, such as extension work, 
maybe, and radio work. 

CARSON HAMILTON 


Middle Atlantic CEA 

5 ng Meeting, May 3, Univ. 
of Maryland, College Park. Pres. 
Carl Bode oe. National 
CEA directors Thomas Marshall 
and Bruce Dearing are coopera- 


ting. Regional secretary - treas- 
urer, Joseph Hendren (Western 
Maryland). 
Indiana CEA 
Sixteenth annual _ conference: 
Hanover. College, Fri.-Sat., May 
16-17. Program chairman, Rich- 
ard Crowder (Purdue). (For 
program see March Critic, p. 8.) 
Chicago CEA 
Annual spring. Sam 


Workman (Illinois = setting 
up program. 
Calif. CEA 
Spring Meeting. Clarence San- 
delin (L. A. State), president. Ed- 
ward Coulson (Santa Monica Col- 
lege and UCLA), bes pres.; Ruth 


Newby (Redlands U .) see’y-treas. 


fiam Beauchamp (Geneseo State 
Teachers College), vice president. 


Latest Watticism 
Reported by F. Leighton 
Peters (Cedar Crest). Ata 
recent meeting of Lafayette 
al asked Bill 


Ideas for 
Writing 
Readings for 
College Composition 


Kenneth L. Knickerbocker 
University of Tennessee 


Based on the theory that any 
student paper undisturbed by 
an idea need not have been 
written, this book is designed 
to stimulate thinking. Poetry 
as well as prose is treated as 
idea. The 108 provocative 
selections were chosen as the 
best examples of writing on 
the themes most often used in 
student 
grouped 28 specific 
ideas. The book is valuable for 
courses in public speaking 
and communications as well 
as for composition classes. 


1951 738 pages $3.60 


HENRY HOLT & COMPANY 
383 Madison Ave., New York 17 


Have You Considered? 


Jaffe & Scott 
STUDIES IN THE 
SHORT STORY 


22 ~=stories; introductions, 
critical analyses, study 
tions. ($1.95) 
Paul Cubeta 
MODERN DRAMA 


FOR ANALYSIS 
8 modern plays, accom- 


panied by a useful ber | 
Guide. ($1.95 


Mark Van Doren 
INTRODUCTION TO 
POETRY 


A combined text-anthology 
of over 400 poems. Commen- 
taries and questions for the 
student. ($3.60) 


WILLIAM 
SLOANE 
ASSOCIATES 


119 W. Sith St. 
New York 19 


were compelled to take so 2S 
many courses in English. 
Bill’s reply: “In order to 3 
teach them a language other 4 
than their own.” j 
K 
al 
keeping us united as a regional % 
| 
| 
Id- 
BY, 
In- | 
in 
to 
gy 
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Balletin Board 


CEA members who have not re- 
ceived questionnaires for the Na- 
tional Registration: The Humani- 
ties and the Social Sciences should 
write for copies to National Re- 

istration, American Council of 
earned Societies, 1219 Sixteenth 
Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 

This is the first time teachers 
of English are entered upon a na- 
tional roster of human resources. 
Now our field has been recognized 
as similar in importance to the 
status hitherto assigned to the 
sciences. 

In this connection it should be 
mentioned that CEA (The News 
Letter, March, 1943, p. 2, col. 4) 
was the solitary national organi- 
zation in the fields of the humani- 
ties and social sciences which pro- 
tested against the omission of 


Poetry as 
Experience 


NORMAN C. STAGEBERG 
and WALLACE L. ANDERSON 
Towa State Teachers College 


Designed primarily to intro- 
duce college students to the 
study of poetry, this refresh- 
ing new book emphasizes par- 
ticipation in the imaginative 
experience of the poet and 
understanding the below-the- 
surface implications of each 
poem. Part I: The Essentials 
of Poetry consists of an analy- 
sis of the various aspects and 
techniques of poetry, illustrat- 
ed by a great wealth of poems. 
Planned for independent study 
and reading. Part II: Poems 
for Study is an anthology of 
poems ranging from folk bal- 
lads and Elizabethan lyrics to 
the poetry of the present day. 


American Book Company 


Just Published ... 


THE COLLEGE 
MISCELLANY 


By SAMUEL N. BOGORAD and 
JACK TREVITHICK 


A brief anthology containing 
stories, plays. and 
poems which are on a high in- 
tellectual and literary level but 
are chosen to be accessible to 
the average student. If you 
wish to see a copy. we will be 
pleased to place your name on 
our waiting list. 


essays, 


621 pp. $3.75 


inehart & Company, Inc. 


22 MADISON AVENUE - NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 


English teachers in the compila- 
tion of the National Roster in 
World War II. 
HARRY R. WARFEL 
Univ. of Florida 
University of Notre Dame Writ- 
ers’ Conference: June 23-28, with 
workshops in Poetry, Fiction and 
the Teaching of Creative Writing, 
the last an extremely popular in- 
novation last year among writers’ 
conferences. The staff will con- 
sist of Karl Shapiro, Frank Luther 
Mott, Betty Finnin, John T. Fred- 
erick, Richard Sullivan, and John 
Frederick Nims. 
Louis Hasley, director, Box 9, 
Notre Dame, Indiana. 


New York State English Council. 

Annual Conference, May 2-3. 
Syracuse Hotel, Syracuse. Main 
Speakers: Lennox Grey (Columbia 
T.C.); Lou La Brant (NYU); 
Harold B. Anderson (Chicago). 
Luncheon speaker, Robert P. Tris- 
tram Coffin. College section Eng- 
lish panels: Communication 8 
(Wright Thomas, Cortland State 
Teachers College, chmn.); Training 
High School English Teachers 
(William T. Beauchamp, Geneseo 
State Teachers College, chmn.) 
Strang Lawson reminds NYCEA 
members that such joint meetings 
provide one of the best ways for 
them to find out what ——— on 
in high school English why. 


School of Modern Critical Stu- 
dies. Univ. of Vt. Burlington, Je. 
16-27. Staff: R. P. Blackmur, 
Malcolm Cowley, Elizabeth Drew, 
Arthur Mizener, Norman Holmes 
Pearson, Mark Schorer, Allen Tate. 
Coordinator: John W. Aldridge, 
who will furnish illustrated bro- 
chure and application blank on re- 
quest. 


..“Literary Pilgrimage to Eu- and 


rope”, Texas Christian Univ. oo 
Worth), conducted by T. C. n- 
shaw, Chairman, Dep’t. of English. 
July 15-Sept. 18, 1952. All ex- 
pense tour—61 days—$1,015.00. 
Under management American 
Travel Co. New York 36, N. Y. 


Handbook of English 


Clark-Davis-Shelley, North 
Carolina State College. Im- 
portant elements of written 
English are here co-ordinat- 
ed with the fundamentals of 
speech and reading in a new 
class text and _ reference 
book for freshmen. 


The Foundations of 
Good English, Revised 


Nelson and Reichart, Ore- 
gon State College. Form B 
with accompanying tests 
and Form C (a booklet of 
alternate tests) are now 
available. Previously pub- 
lished—Form A with tests. 
This combination handbook- 


workbook is for students 
who need extra training in 
written English. 


Ginn and Company 


I am perfectly willing to let Dr. 
Lloyd defend the cause of linguis- 
tics as an approach to the teach- 
ing of composition, for he can do 
it almost as well as anyone, but 
when I see the rather poisonous 
attacks on him (p. 4 of the March 
CEA Critic), I want to get up and 
start slashing away with him. e 
regretful conclusion I must draw 
from the letters from Athens, 
West and Alamosa, Colo- 
rado is t those places are s0 
far off the beaten track that the 
books of Fries, Hall, and Pooley 
(to mention only three) have never 
penetrated those areas. How any- 
one can ignore the recent studies 
in linguistics when they teach 
composition is beyond me. 


attack 
dangerous assumptions: 
ie. that “anything goes” and 
that linguisticians are against 
a dignified language. I think the 
first assumption comes from feel- 
ing that if “standards” are re- 
laxed the will disin- 
tegrate. But the only way lan- 
guage can disintegrate will be 
from lack of use, and as long as 
language is needed to communicate, 
people will stick to reasonably 
uniform methods of expression. 
They will not stick to uniformity, 
however, just because a rule says 
they must; they will stick because 
they have to if they are to be 
erstood. 


Those who feel that relaxing 
“standards” will cause the lan- 
guage to lose dignity believe that, 
somehow, words have dignity in 
themselves. In speech, of course 
this is not true because tone of 
voice does more than anything 
else to bring dignity to one’s ex- 
pression. In writing it is almost 
the same. The language of a 
common laborer can be beautiful 
dignified when, for example, 
he writes, under great stress, to 
the governor to pardon his son. 
In other words, the context of the 
situation is what makes written 
language dignified, even though the 
grammar, by absolute standards, 
may be deplorable. 
It is true that Lloyd makes no 


For teachers of 
creative writing 
and for their students 


The 
Creative Process 


A Symposium 
Edited by Brewster Ghiselin 


A collection of writings by the 
great creative minds of modern 
times on the process of artistic 
inventiveness. Contributions by 
Yeats, Wordsworth, Dryden, 
Einstein, Mozart, Van Gogh, ‘and 


many more. 320 pages $6.50 
University of California 
Press 


Address: Berkeley 4, California . 


ATTACKS ON LLOYD: “POISONOUS” 


ifriends by calli 
goes by standards” 


slob, 


“an 


drive many from the sanctuary of 
standards to the linguistic market 
place where some of us are trys 
ing teach not standards but 
en 


Joseph Jones, Univ. of Te 
elected president. 

CEA Public Relations Officer 

John 


It seems obvious that those who! aces 
linguistics are making | 


anyone who 
a snob or 
but his method of attack by 
uncommonly facile pen” may 


WILLIAM D. BAKER 
Mich. State College 


Texas CCTE 


Waldman . (Pace) 
to serve as national CEAI 
of public relations. 


Important New Books - 


Harrison 


Jones, Leisy, Ludwig 
MAJOR AMERICAN 


Fries 


SHAKESPEARE 
The Complete Works 


WRITERS 
Third Edition 
(Available in both a 


one-volume and a two- 
volume edition) 


THE STRUCTURE 
OF ENGLISH 


HARCOURT, BRACE 


AND COMPANY 
383 Madison Ave., New York 17 


Just Published... 


by Lacyle Hook, Assistant 
English, 


THE RESEARCH 
PAPER, 


2nd Edition 


Professor of 
» Barnard College, Columbia 
; and Mary Virginia Gaver, 
New Jersey State Teachers 


Li 
College, Trenton. 
@ Written by an English teacher ff 


and a librarian—this text gives 
one basic, teachable method for 
all techniques needed by students 
in writing themes. 

Graphically guides the student 
through the successive steps of 
defining his subject, learning to 
use the library, selecting materi- 
al, taking card notes, writing 
rough draft, making bibliogra 
and footnotes, writing fi 
theme. 


Features of new edition: to- 
date references and illustra H 
expansion of all sections; im- 
proved format. New teaching 
aids include exercises, tables and 
a Teacher’s Key to the exercises. 


bound 96 pages ™ x 10% 
Send For Your Copy Today — 
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